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THE EDITOR TO THE PUBLIC. 

Custom forms a “common law”—it is second na- 
ture. A first number without an address would 
outrage the law; as we propose to demean ourselves 
in the most peaceable manner, we submit to the 
law, and offer our thanks for the very liberal pa- 
tronage our work has received in many parts of the 
Union. 

The current of sentiment is evidently in our fa- 
vor (we say ur, for printers and kings have an un- 
questionable right, by the aforesaid law to make 
much of themselves)—the unusual number of sub- 
scribers already obtained, copvinces the editor that 
his opinion was just as to the want of a work such 
as the Weexry Recisrer is intended to be; but 
while so great success flatters his pride and pro- 
vokes his exertion, it also alarms his fears, lest, in 
despite of all he can do, the public expectation may 
be disappointed, though to guard against this he 
has made some extensive as well as expensive pre- 
parations. 

In arranging lis matter for the first number, the 
editor has compared himself to a young shop-keep- 
cr (just commencing business) suddenly th u>t into 
an immense warehouse of most yaluabie goods.— 
His eye is pleased with a great variety of articles, 
and his judgment convinced they would, in due 
season, answer his customers—but he cannot pur- 
chase all; and, flurried by the quantities before him, 
perhaps, selects some things, that, for the present, 
he had better leave untouched, though ultimately 
and unquestionably good, As time tempers his judg- 
ment and experience, the great teacher, enlightens 
his views, he enters the same warehouse without 
palpitation, and deliberately lays off such articles as 
are adapted to the wants of his neighbors. We 
hope thus to meet the wishes of our numerous 
friends; and trust that, by a single number, they will 
not attempt to judge the merits of our work; as its 
utility (if any it shall have) will not become so ma- 
nifest before several are joined together. 

Some have feared we may “dabble tao much in 
politics”—i. e. party politics; and others have ap- 
prehended “the work will not stand.” It is in our 
power to remove the first cause of apprehension— 
but the latter depends on the public as well as our- 
selves. The first shall be removed, as the Reets- 
TER proceeds—it is not intended for electioneering 
purposes, of course, farty politics will be avoided; 
yet, by the insertion of original and selected essays, 

on both sides of great national questions, we shall 
feel it our duty to preserve a history of the feelings 
of the times on men and things. If we have dis- 
covered the rock on which our predecessors have 
shipwrecked, the second cause of apprehension may, 
perhaps, be removed. We attribute the general 
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dependence on voluntary contributions from per- 
sons without an interest in the work, whose spirit 
flags when novelty ceases to charm. Though we 
intend to pay the most grateful attention to com- 
munications of this kind, and hereby respectfully 
solicit them, still we have made’ no calculation up- 
onthem, except so far as they relate to the arts and 
sciences—to manufactures—and to agriculture, in 
which, from the public patriotism, we hope for con- 
siderable aid. We may sometimes do our work 
roughly, but for our own sakes (that is, the editor 
and those associated with him) will attend to itdili- 
gently; and by close application strive to render it 
useful. | 

This number js to be regarded as a fair sample of 
the paper and manner in which the work will be 
uniformly printed. Further to manifest our views 
and intentions, the patrons of the Rugistrer are in- 
formed, that the editor proposes, among his selec- 
tions, to insert the oficial reports of Alexander 
Hamilton and Albert Gallatin, Esquires, on the ma- 
nufaciures of the United States; also the report of 
the latter on Roads and Canals; likewise to pub- 
lish Mr. Jefferson’s celebrated report on weights 
and measures. When the present secretaries of 
State and of the Treasury shall lay their respective 
reports before Congress, on the population, manu- 
factures, &c. of the United States, they shall be 
given to our readers as a single number, however 
voluminous they may be—and to the report of the 
turmer shall be prefixed the state of population as 
ascertained by the census of 1799 and 1800, and 
such other facts as can be collected relating to the 
same subject, at more dis:ant periods: so that, by 
comparison, the rising importance of our country 
may be duly esteemed. Mr. John Quincy Adams’ 
letter to Harrison Gray Otis, Esq. as containing an 
admirable history of the causes which prodaced the 
embargo, and rendered necessary some cibe: im- 
portant acts of the government, shall have piace in 
the Register. Mr. Pickering’s political essays shall 
also be recorded in an extra number or numbers; 
likewise, Mr. Robert Smith’s address, with the 
“Review” of it, published in the National Jntelli- 
gencer. These things are particularized merely to 
shew our general design. 


In the original prospectus we promised only 
twenty-six numbers to a volume—it is more than 
probable they will exceed thirty; periiaps amount to 
thirty-two. For this extra expense, if incurred, 
we shall seek indemnification in the hope of pleas- 
ing the public, and so inerease our patronage, with 
which we will try ta keep pace. 

As a proper close for this article we put on record 
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SOME THING MEW. 


the city of Baitimore, on a plan entirely new, 
a periodical work to be entitled 


Hyhe Behl Ategister, 


This work shall be published every Saturday at 
noon—-printed on a sheet of fine super-royal “paper, 
with a nonpareil or brevier type, and contain 16 
pagres octavo, at FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable 
at the expiration of six months from the commence- 
ment of the publication, and annually thereafier.— 
But subscribers,» non-residents of the cities or 
towns in which the editor shall have an agent, must 
always pay in advance after the first six months 
above stated. Twenty-six numbers shall constitute 
a volume, making two large volumes in a year. 

It shall be delivered in the city and precincts of 
Baltimore on the day of publication—and be care- 
fully packed up and sent to subscribers residing at 
a distance by the first maii thereafier leaving this 
post-office, whithersoever it may be directed. 

On or before the publication of the first thirteen 
numbers any subscriber shall be at liberty to with- 
draw his— name, on payment of what may be due 
for the numbers received. ( This arrangement, itis 
presumed, will induce a liberal public to g.ve our ai- 
‘tempt a fairtriad.) But atter ithe pubite tion of the 
said thirceen numbers, all subscriptions will. be 
considered as for one year, unless expressly agreed 
to the contrary; and as contmued thereafter if not 
otherwise ordered. On disconiinuance arrearages 
must always be paid. 

(cP To give an idea of the guanticy of maiter the 
proposed work wil! CONtEIN, tf will be proper io observ F 
‘that each number of the Werner Rusistnn will have 
about one fourth more reading than is compressed in 
the largest of our newspapers, outside and inside.— 
I dtvertisemenis will not be admitted. 


wate 





GENERAL PROSPECTUS, 

The plan on which it is proposed to conduct this 
work is stated to be new—the following sketch of 1i 
js, tiercfore, respectfully submitted: Its contents 
ghali be divided inio several leading heads—to wis. 
PULITIiCS, NIsToORY, GEOGRAPAY, BIUGRAPBY—NOLICEsS 
of the arts and sciences and MANUFACTURES, IN their 
most liberal and exiended meaning—miscrLLany— 
NEWS. 

1. Under the general head of poxitics shall be 
inserted essays and discussions, original and se 
lected, on all matiers of a public nature deemed 
interesting to the generality of the readers of the 
Revisier. Jt shail bc open to ali parties, tenpei’, 
moderation Gnd dignity being preserved. Seiections 


poprilation, exient, resources, wnpurts, exports, mit. 
nufactures agricultural productiwns, naval and mi- 
itary strength, revenies, coins, weighis and measures, 
Cc. fe. ot all couniries—the whoie of which shall, 
as ncurly as possible, contain all the chief things ne- 
cessary to be known and remembered for forming a 
just idea of the inatters coming under this extensive 

ead, as well describing what they have been as 
what they are. 

2. Under the head of nistory shall be inserted 
brief yet comprehensive accounts of “the revolu. 
tions of empires”—the. state of society in different 
parts of the world, at differeat periods—notices of 
memoravle events, with detaiis of the most remark- 
able baities, sieges, treaties, conventions, ‘c. em- 
bracing awide range of the useful and entertaining, 
ta be gleaned from works of established merit, or 
extracted from official documents. 

3. Biocraeray, past and cotemporary, shall form 
a rich department in the Weekiy Reaisrer. 

4. Guograriuy shall be particularly attended to. 
The best authorities, relative to this highly inter- 
esting concern, shall be diligently consulted, and, 
by abstract or extract, laid before the readers of the 
RiGisTER—so that a good understanding may be 
had oi the country treated of. 

3. Notices of the ars, scrunces and manvrac- 
TuReEs, ald communications on a:RICULTURAL pur- 
sults, with essays, facts or hints for thew improve- 
ment or encouragement, shall be eager!y sought for, 
and carefully attended to. 

6. Under the general head of misceir any shall be 
inserted a variety of arlicies; enlizutened some- 
tumes by the reflections of tie pivus and researches 
ofthe scientific, and, at others, exlivened by the 
ashes of the witty; atways avoiding whatever May 
provoke relizious contre ersy, or “vive a fear to in- 
nocence.” 

¢. Anent summary of the yrws ofthe preceding 
wees, and occasionally details of imporiant evenis, 
abroad and at home, Legislative, judicial, aud execu- 
ive—commercial, Muiitary and miscetianeous, shall 
be inserted in every number—so as io preseat a ge- 
ueral view of Wit is doing in the woilk. 

*” Ttmay well be observed that the preceding 
outline is very extensive; but when ihe grcar quan. 
uty of matter the work wili con‘ain is considered, 
tucre Will appear room enough to attend to every 
part or ii as we progress will Lie pubiicaiion. 

Such is as ieariy ie plan on whican ihe Weskiy 
Register wil be conducted as ai present can be 
delineated. We think it promises something in- 
teresting at the present moment, and as a BooK oF 
REFERENCE, A FUND OF READING alwavs at hand, a 
work Of much probable value. (CP lt is presumed 
every subscriber wiil carefully file his numbers, 
under an assurance they will always be worth the 
first cost, containing much mere useful maiter than 
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ADDRESS. 
It has long appeared to the proposed editor that a 
iWork ofthis Kind was much wanted; and the gene- 
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of government of all nations and states, so tur as ral fuilure of Ure man: periodical publications at 


they are known—the most esteemed sprrcurs in 
consress, and in our STATA LEGISLATURES, pro 
and con, and, occasicnully, the speeches of foreign 
orators and statesmen—xxrracTs from political 
works of reputation, foreign and domestic—and a 
grexi variety of eminently usefsl ranxes, copied or 
compiled from the best authorities, relative to the 


tempted to be established in the Uniced States has 
not been sutlicient to shake his belies in its final 
success. ‘The polizical department is particularly 
designed to promote a present interest to the reader, 
and the whole calculated to forma record of usefu! 
things not to be obtained in any other publication; 
nor, indeed, to be obtained at all, except by the 
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most laborious research and patient investigation 
for facts, as they lie scattered through thousands of 
volumes. 

The newspapers of the day, devoted to party and 
partizans, seldom dare to “tell the truth, thé whole 
wruth, and nothing but the truth.” Every city, town 
and villiage has its little-great men, whose intcrests, 
and views rust be subserved, and the dignity of the 
press is prostrated to the wiil of aspiring individu- 
als. There are some honorable exceptions to this 
general remark, which has not been made without a 
due investigation of its import. I allude to publish- 
ers on both sides of the question—republicans and 
federalists. The editor does not intend to interfere 
in the petty disputes between the inns and outs; for, 
as he hopes the Register will receive a general sup- 
port, he will endeavor to make it generally interest- 
ing, having in view as an assistant, a gentleman of 
the first rate literary arquirements. Its politics shall 
be American—noi passive, not lukewarm, but active 
and vigilant—not to support individuals, but to sub- 
serve the rnterests of the people, so far as he shall be 
nble to discern in what their interest hes. There 
are good and bad men in both the great political 
parties which sever the people of the United States; 
there are republicans who are not federalists, and 
federalists who are not republicans—there is a dif- 
ference between aumes and deeds. 

The intended publisher is, in the common lan- 
guage of the day, a “democratic republican”—and, 
as a duty he owes his own creed will enforce it as 
well as he can; at the same time granting to ethers 
ail the privileges he assumes ‘to himself, that truth 
may be discerned. 

To prepare for te work a heavy expense must be 
incurred; it will not be commenced unless there is 
every prospect of a strong suppert. The drudgery 
will be prodigious, and the disbursements consider- 
able. 

a 7 As there are many reasons very important (to 
the Editor) why the probable suiccess of this under- 
taking shoud be ascertained, he solicits his friends, 
generaliv, and others desirous of encouraging it, to 
send in their names as speedily as pessidie. It is expect- 
ed he will be enab!ed to commence it on or before 
the first of September. : 

H. NILES, 
Late Edticr of the Baltimore Evening Post. 
Baltimore, June 24, 1811. 
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Domestic Manufactures. 
(INTRONUCTORY.) 

fa the prospectus for this work it is declared that 
‘‘notices of the arts, sciences and manufactures; ahd 
“communications on agricultural pursuits, with es- 
“says, facts and hints for their improvement and en- 
“couragement, shall be eagerly sought for and care- 
“fully attended to.” 

The present is a period naturally leading to the 
establishment of manufactories. Deprived of our 
accustomed commerce by the arbitrary and illegal 
proceedings of the belligerent nations of Europe— 
obstructed, by military power, from an exercise of 
our right to carry the productions of our own soil to 
the proper markets for them; and so denied the ability 
to pay for tlfose fabrications it has hitherto (per- 
haps) been our interest to receive from abroad—it 
is imperiously demanded of the American people 
that they should look to themselves, and in them- 
selves, and from the inestimably valuable raw ma- 
erials of their country’s growth, make for them- 
, elves, those artieles of neressity, convenience or 


even of luxury which it once suited them to obtain 
from the workshops of the old world—to draw them- 
selves off from suci nations as would (if they could) 
compel us to purchase their manufactures, thougir 
draining us of the last cent to pay for them, in for- 
bidding an ingress of ourcommodities to such ports 
and places as might enable us to preserve a well-ba- 
ianced account in our trade with the world—without 
which national as well individual poverty must ine- 
vitably ensue. ; 
Under such circumstances it is not surprising’ 
that many enlightened and patriotic citizens have 
expressed then decided approbation ofour proposi- 
tion to allot a department ofthe Weekiy RuersTer 
to the purposes mentioned above; under a hope that 
the facis therein to be collected may become useful 
toour common country now advancing with giant 
strides to real independence by a proper application 
of the public labor to the public wants. 

Without attempting to derogate from the high 
reputation foreign commerce enjoys, it may safely 
be said, that the internal trade of any country (even 
of Englaad herself’) is incaiculably more valuable. 
In the United States the home trade is daily ap- 
proaching its natural importance; but, though our 
domestic manufactures for the year 1810 were esti- 
mated at one hundred and fifty three millions of 
dollars, and it is probable the result of the present 
year will advance the mighty aggregate fifty mil- 
lions more, there yet remains a great deal to be done 
oefore we can expect to meet the current demand 
of our citizens. 

‘he editor is pleased to assure his readers that he 
has reason to expect some highly valuable communi- ° 
cations on these interesting subjects—and as every 
man owes something to the society that affords him 
life, liberty and the unmolested pursuit of his happi- 
ness, he would respectfily suggest to all persons 
whose bent ofmind or common avocation leads them to 
ascertain or apply the resources of our country to the 
wants of its population, the propriety of putiing om 
,ecord the results of their individual experience for 
the benefit of others and their own improvement; and 
to entreat the Werkty Resister may become the 
repository tor such facts as they may deem proper to 
give to the world. Thus a public and a private 
good may bé effected—the first in learning useful 
ithings—tke other in conimunicating them—for, as 
the celebrated Dr. Priesuy observed, theré is no way 
of becoming so easily acquainted with any given 
subject as to write, or attempt to write, a book or 
€ssav upon it. The justice of this remark will 
strike every man on a moment’s reflection. 

The prejudice which existed against manufac- 

tures have been dispelled or are dispelling by the in* 
fluence of experience, the sure criterion of all 
things. It has been discovered (and a mo t impor- 
tant discovery it is) that we can fabricaste many, 
very many articiés, as cheap as they can be import- 
ed from Europe, ie.ving to the manufacturer and ca4 
pitalist ample indemnities for their labor and risk, 
and giving to the public a betier commodity ‘from 
the immediate responsibility of the persons engaged. 
in casting it into the market. 
The editor has not the vanity to believe t, hat any 
thing he may say, of himself, can do muc® to im- 
prove the knowledge of his fellow-citizens in the 
‘farts, sciences, and manufactures, or in agri Cultural 
pursuits,” but he hopes he may give some en®? urage- 
ment to them by holding up examples of th e P’ogress 
made therein by others, and in collecting faCts rela- 
tive to them—in Which attempt he expec‘s to re- 
ceive the aid er good Wishes of all whe love their 
country. | 
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History 
Of the Invasion of Spain by Bonaparte. 
ABRIDGED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


CHAPTER L 

Conspiracy of the Escurial. Views of the prince’s 
party. eeret treaty of Funiainbleau between 
france and Spain for the partitwn of Portugal. The 

French treacherously seize upon the frontier for- 

tresses. larm of the Spanish court. Tumults at 

Aranjuez. bd-cation of Carles 1V.in favor of his 

son Ferdinando Carlos. _ 

On the SO0th October 1807, a proclamation was is- 
sued fiom the Escurial, in which the king of Spain 
accused his son, the prinee of Asturias, of conspir- 
ing to dethrone him. A few days after this a second 
proclamation appeared in which two letters from the 
prince wére contained. The first is addressed to 
the king, and the other confesses that he has failed 
in duty to his king and obedience to his father. In 
the second he prays the queen to pardon the fault 
he had committed and implores her mediation in his 
behalf’ It was in this manner that “the voice of 
nature unnerved the hand of vengeance,”(1.) The 
prince declared the authors of this horrible plot, 
snd laid open every thing in legal form, consistent 
with the proofs which the law requires im such ca- 
ses. The judges, therefore, were commanded to 
continve the process, and submit their judgment 
to the king, which was to be according to the mag- 
nitude of the offence, and the quality of the of- 
fender. 

This mysterious affair has néver been clearly élu- 
cidated. The Spaniards imputed it to the machi- 
nations of don Manuel Godoy, prince de la Paz, or 
of the Peace, an upstart, who, from being, in the 
most inf:mous sense of the word the favorite of the 
queen, had attamed the highest power in the staie. 
This msr was completely subservient to France, 
and it w:s supposed in this country, that, whether 
sny such conspiracy as was alledgeéd had existed or 
not, the res] plot was devised by Bonaparte for the 
sake of exciting divisions in the royal family. This 
opinion is supported by don Pedro Cevallos, in his 
exposition of Bonaparte’s conduct in the usurpation 
of Spain, a document against the validity of which 
all objections that have been raised are futile and 
fallacious.(2) 

The Spanicrds are, perhaps, the only people who 
have undergone no national degredation when their 
country was degraded. A serics of imbecile sove- 
reigns had reduced it from the most poweriul king- 
dom in the world, to a secondary state, whose go- 
vernmént for nearly the last century, had been ingio- 
rious abroad and oppressive at home. But while 
Spain was regarded with pity or contempt, a differ- 
ent ieeling prevailed concerning the Spaniards; they 
were universally acknowledged to be an honorable 
people. It was not so generally Known that they 
felt and groaned for the dcgradation of thei coun- 
trv. When the French revolution broke out, the 
young und the ardent-minded there, as in the rest 
of Eurcpe, eagerly adopted principles which pro- 





(1) Proclamation, 5th Noy. 1807, American Re- 
gister, vol. 5. p. 3v8. ‘ee 

(2.) Narrative of the practices and machinations 
which led to the usurpation of the crown of Spain 
und the means adopted by the emperor of the 
French to carry it into execution. By don Pedro 
Cevallos, first secretary of state and dispatches to 


mised a new and happier order of things, though 
the partisans of those principles were comparitively 
less numerous than in any other country, in conse- 
quence, partly, of the state of the press, but still 
more or the teelmg and devotion with which the 
Spaniards are attaclied io their religion and all its 
forms. There were, however, many, and those of 
the best of the Spaniards, who hopéd to obtain that 
reformation in their government, by the assistance 
ot Braise e, which, without such assistance, they knew 
1’ would not only be hopeless, but fatal to attempt. 
That a.tachment which they had formed for the 
Freich republic, too many transformed to the 
French empire. Monstrous as this inconsistency 
may appexr, the transition is easily explained; for 
having from their principles, at first acquired the 
feelings of a party, they deluded themselves by sup- 
posing that in serving their party, they served their 
principles, till at last they had no other principle 
than the party interest itself. Thus it is that Mas- 
saredo and Urquijo, beginning in feelings of true 
patriotism, have ended in rendering themselves infa- 
mous to all posterity, as traltofs to their country. 
Another ciass of Spaniards have been hostile to 
the French revolution till its character was changed 
by Bonaparte. They saw nothing to fear in the 
principles ofhis government; and the acts of person- 
al attrocity which he committed did not sufficiently 
alarm them. The unhappy circumstance with 
which the war with Englandhad commenced, irrita- 
‘ted them against this country, and that sentiment of 
indignation naturally inclined them towardg France. 
They seem to have conceived that the best means 
of obtuining reform would be by contracting a closer 
alliance with the French emperor, and therefore to 
have projected, or listened to, the plan of a marriage 
between their prince Ferdinand and a prineess of 
the imperial family. These views would have been 
reasonable if any tzes could have restrined the mer: 
ciless ambition of this blood-hunter. For though it 
might be his policy then to keep Spain in a state of 
weakness and consequent dependence, yet when his 
own blood acquired an imterest in the prosperity of 
that kingdom, it might fairly be expected that these 
salutary changes, which were essential to its wel- 
fare, would be promoted by him, and péaceably ef- 
fected under his auspices. According to Cev los, 
the plan was suggested to the prince by the French 
ambassador at Madrid, instructed by his master, 
though not perhaps acquainted with his designs; the 
ambassador, he says, persuaded him to write to Bo- 
naparte proposing such an alliance. To this he was 
induced, by his anxiety to avoid a marriage with a 
judy who had been selected for him by the prince 
of peace, and who, “on that account alone,” says 
Cevallos “was an object of aversion.” A few days 
after this .etter was written, occurred the imprison- 
ment of his person and the decree which was issu- 
ed on the subject in the name of the king. There 
are strong reasons to believe, according to the 
“Exposition,” that the unknown hand, by which 
the feigned conspiracy was frustrated, was some 
French agent employed to forward the plan which 
Napoleon had-formed. The Spaniards considered 
the whole,as a calumny fabricated by Godoy, to res 
move the only obstacle which impeded his views; 
and he soon found it necessary to set the prince at 
liberty, and to drop those proceedings which had 
been instituted by his party——Cevallos states 
that the letters from the prince which we have 
before cited, were written by Godoy, who com- 
pelled the prince to sign them while he was in 











his Catholic majesty Ferdinand VI. See American 


confinement.——According to this writer, these 


Register, vol. 4. State Papers, p. J. schemes were devised by the emperer, m order to 
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fuinish himself with a plausible pretext for the 
invasion of the peninsula. But an Intrigue of this 
kind, with its silly plot and counterplot, was nei- 
ther necessary for Bonaparte’s views, nor consistent 
with his character. He had long been preparing 
the way for the invasion of Spain. The itrst step 
towards the accomplishment of this design was to 
remove its best troops, and accordingly, in confor- 
mity to the treaty, 16,000 men, the flower of the 
Spanish army, were marched into the north of 
Germany under the marquis de Romana. The 
nexi business was to mtrodute the Fr.nch troops 
into Spain, and for this the o¢cupation of Portugal 
furnished a pretext. Could any reliance have been 
placed either upon thé understanding or the honor 
of the Spanish king, upon royal faith, and the 
closest ties of alliance, the Portuguese would have 
reasoned justly in supposing that if at any time, 
an attack upon them should be meditated, the 
court of Madrid would use its utmost influence to 
avert the danger. But Charles IV. was one of the 
weakest of men, and Godoy; his favorite, had obtain- 
ed the administration for his vices, not for his 
talents, which were of the lowest order. The 
interest of this wretch, who exercised the most 
unbounded influence over a mind verging upon 
dotage and enslaved by ridiculous passions and 
slavish pursuits, it might be supposed, had been 
secured by the title of nobility and a pension from 
the crown of Portugal, which were conferred upon 
him by an Alvara in 1797. But it was in the power 
of Bonaparte to offer a higher price for his rapa- 
cious villainy,-and he united in the plan for the 
destruction of this kingdom. At the very time 
when the transactions in the Escurial took place, a 
secret treaty for the partition of Portugal by the 
joint forces of France and Spain was signed at 
Fontainbleu, (27th October, 1807,) which was first 
published to the world by Cevallos.(3) To gratify 
the cupidity of the prince of Peace, a portion of that 
kingdom équal to about one half, lying on the 
south, and at present divided into the provinces of 
Algarve and Alentcho,; was to be assigned to him, 
in absolute sovereignty, with the title of prince of 
the Algaivas.(4) This gift was to be in the form of 
a feudal donation or investiture from Spain to don 
Manuel Godoy and his heirs; but, on failure of 
heirs, it was not to revert to the Spanish crown, 
but io be again immediately granted io some other 
on like conditions. For the other particulars of 
this extraordinary treaty, in which the contracting 
powers do not appear to have thought it necessary 
even to invent a pretext for the justification of so 
attrocious a design, as well as the secret convention 
im which the means fer reducing the country are 
settled, werefer to the documents cited. 


At the time when this treaty and the annéxed 
convention were concluded, Cevallos held the office 
of the first secretary of staté. But these negocia- 
tions were carried on by don Eugenio Izquierdo, 
whose instructions, correspondence, and even his 
appointment as plenipotentiary, were never made 
known to Cevallos, nor to that department of the 
ministry of ‘which he was the head. The whole 
transaction was of so suspicious a character, that 
Bonaparte feared to trust it to the judgment of any 
persons except those of whose imbecility he was 
assured. Godoy was deceived by the bait which 





(3) See foreign state papers 4 Am. Reg. 27, 28. 
(4) The province of Algarba or Algarva was di- 
vided into two kingdoms in the Moorish or Arabian 
je r . . 
umes and called the kingdom of the Algarvas. 


was held out to him; and the perfidy of Charles 
IV. towards his ally and son-in-law, the prince of 
Brazil, is to be accounted for by his fatuity. In 
conformity to this treaty, a French army under Ju- 
not entered Portugal, and was joined by the sti- 
pulated Spanish force. Afiér many ineffectual 
attempts by concessions and negociations to avert 
the storm that so suddenly burst upon him, the 
prince resolved to abandon his dominions. ~He 
accordingly embarked with all his family and many 
of his faithful friends; and with thé whole Portu- 
guése fleet, and the Brazilian ships, sailed for Bra- 
zil, to establish his court in that great empire, 
which Philip II. had offered to one of his ancestors, 
in indépendent sovereignty, if he would renounce 
his right to the crown of Portugal. 

One provision of the secret treaty having been 
thus fulfilled, Godoy was anxiously expecting to be 
put into possession of his new kingdom of the 
Algarvas. Hé relied upon the good offices of Mu- 
rat, the grand duke of Berg, with whom he com- 
municated through his agent and confidant Izqui- 
erdo, and, ifa few millions should be necessary to 
expedite his wishes, the treasures which he had 
amassed during his infamous administration, enabled 
him to spare these at ¢ommand: Murat, however, 
informed him, that the businéss was now become 
very delicate, owing’ to the extraordinary attachment 
which the Spaniards had manifested towards the 
prince of Asturias, the consideration due to a 
princess of the imperial family, and the part taken 
by her relation, the ambassador Beauhornois. The 
favorite began to anticipate his fall; he employed 
every means to ingratiate himself with Murat;—. 
and, fancying that Bonaparte was favorable to the 
project of the marriage, made the king write to 
him, and requested his consent to it: But Bona- 
parte chose at this time to keep all parties in 
suspense, that they might be confused by their 
own fears—he assumed an air of displeasure towards 
Izquierdo, and kept him at a distance in order to 
cut off the direct mode of communication; and he 
set off for Italy, giving to his journey an affected 
importance which excited the expectations of all 
Europe. There, carrying into execution those 
parts of the secret treaty which were to his own 
advantage, he expelled frem Tuscany, the queen 
regent and her children, and seized all the public 
funds of court that was ignorant of the very exis- 
tence of the treaty, in virtue of which they were 
culled upon to surrender, not only what he had giv- 
en them, but those dominions which they had pose- 
sessed betove he and his family were banished from 
Corsica. 

From Italy he answered the king’s letters—as« 
sured him that he had never received any commu- 
nication from the prince of Asturias, nor had the 
slightest information of the circumstances respect- 
ing him which those letters imparted; neverthe- 
less, he said, he consented to the proposed inter 
marriage. In a letter afterwards written to Ferdi- 
nand himself, he acknowledged the receipt of that 
letter which he now denied. Holding out these 
hopes to the prince, and yet, at the same time, by 
his long silenee, and his reserve towards Izquierdo, 
|keeping him, his father, and the favorite, equally in 
suspense and alarm, he was, meantime, marching 
his armies into Spain. ‘That they should enter it, 
had been stipulated by the secret treaty at Fon- 
}tainbleu, and the court was not in a situation to 
insist upon the condition that the two contending 
powers were to come to a previous agreement upon 
that pomt. Besides, each of the conspicuous per- 
ssonages of the court had been engaged in private: 
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negociations with him, each had probably been 
amused with specious promises, and all dreaded a 
rupture which he might produce an ecclaircisment. 
It.is mélancholy to pause and reflect upon the 
steps of this most profligate usurpation; to note the 
shameful alternations of flattering promises, and 
ambiguous menaces; of barefaced and unblushing 
falsehood, and open ferocious violence, by which 
this bold, cunning, and unrelenting conqueror ac- 
complished the first part ofhis ambitious project.— 
Like the lion hunters of old, he draws his victims 
on in the course Which he had prepared for them, 
by cajoling and by invitation, by soothing their ap- 
petites and exciting their spirit; till at last, by 
trick and open violence, the royal beasts were dri- 
ven into his toils, and plated completely at the dis- 
posal of their stern and artful pursuer. 

It was essential to his views that he should make 
himself master of the principal fortresses; and his 
generals were instructed to obtain possession of 
them in whatever manner they could. The:wretch- 
ed court, fearing they knew not what, were now 
punished by the:r own offences. The treaty into 
which they had entered for the destruction of Por- 
tugal was now turned against themselves. They 
had neither sense nor courage to take those mea- 
sures for their own security which the people would 
so eagerly have seconded! on the contrary they 
weve the most positive orders that the French should 
be received every where, and treated even more 
honorable than the Spanish troops. In consequence 
of their detesiable spirit of tameness or voluntary 
blindness, the gates of Pamplona, St. Sebastian, 
Figuiras, and Barcelona were thrown open to them. 


The next object of these treacherous guests was 
to get possession of their citadels. On the 16th of 
February, the citadel of Pamplona was seized by a 
party of French soldiers, who had gone thither to 
receive their rations as usual. When they had 
made themselves masters of the bridges and secured 
the powder magazines, Darmagnac, who had _ been 
selected as the agent of this infamous baseness, had 
the impudence to address a letter to the magistrates, 
informing them that as he understood he was to 
remain some time in Pamplona, he felt himself 
obliged to ensure its safety in a military manner— 
and he besought them to consider his garrisoning 
the citadel as “only a trifling change, incapabie of 
disturbing the harmony which ought to subsist 
between two faithful allies.” Barcelona was sur- 
prised on the same day, by a stratagem equally 
disgraceful. About 10,000 French troops arrived 
in the neighborhood of that city on the 13ih Feb. 
and requested permission to halt there and refresh 
themselves for a few days, on their way to Valencia. 
The gates were opened and they were received by 
the people as friends and allies. On the 16th, he 
generale was beat; they assembled on the parade as 
if to proceed upon their march; their hosts. and 
acquaintances came to bid them farewell, and the 
idlers of the place gathered round to see them 
depart. On a sudden they filed off in two divisions, 
one to the citadel, the other to Monjui, a fort upon 
the hill which commands the town. Here there 
was a garrison capabie of resis(ing them; but, the 
commander had not resolution enough to act up to 
his duty. The French general insisted that his 
orders were preremptory and must be executed. To 
have resisted would have brought on an immediate 
attack; and, though the commander could have 
defended Monjui, he dared not venture upon an act 
which would have inyolyed bis country in a war 
with France: 


The government cf Spain had not virtue enoug't 
to know the strength it possessed in stich a peopie 
as the Spaniards; feeling nothing but its own im- 
becility, it had not courage to prevent these ageres- 
sions, and consequently dared not resent them; and, 


fas the French seized these places in the name of 


their emperor as an ally, this wretched court con- 
sented to the occupation of them on the same plea. 
Ji wiil be found—to digress from our narrative and 
in the language of the ablest writers of the present 
day, it wiil be found that the resistance to France 
has been entirely begun and carried on by the peo- 
ple of Spain. Their kings betrayed them—fled, and 
rushed, with the whole of their base courtiers, into 
che arms of theenemy. Their nobles tollowed— 
and it is painful to refiect, that some of the most dis- 
unguisned of this body, after attending Ferdinand 
to Bayonne, returned in the train ot Joseph, and, 
only gutted his service when the universal insur - 
rection of the common people drove him from his 
usurped throne. The people, then, and, of the 
people, the middie, and above ail, Ue lower orders, 
have alone the merit Of raising this giorious opposi- 
ion to a common enemy of national independence. 
Those who had so licuic of What is commonly term- 
ed interest in the country, those wo had no stake in 


tlie aristucracy,) the persons of no consideration in 
‘he state, they wno could not pledge their fortunes, 
uaving ovly lives and liberties to iose, the bulk, the 
mass of the people, hay, the very odious many-head- 
ed beasts, the multitude, the mob itself, alone, un- 
called, unaided by the higher classes, in despite of 
tuese higher ciasses, andin direct opposition to 
luem, as wellus to the enemy whoin they so vilely 
joined; raised up the standard of insurrection, 
bore it through massacre and through victory, un- 
til it chased the usurper away, and waved over his 
deserted courts. Happen what wili in the sequel, 
here is a grand and permanent success, a lesson to 
all governments, a warming to all oligarchias, a 
cuecring exampie to every people. Not a nameof 
any note in Spaim was to be seen in the records of 
the patriotic proceedings, until the cause began to 
flourish; and then the higher orders came round for 
their share in the success. ‘ 

Symptoms of this popular feeling, so generous, 
so noble, and so utterly untike the spirit of the pol- 
troons and traitors to whom the conceras of the 
country had been entrusted, first appeared 1 Barce- 
lona; and tiie count of Espeieta, cuptain-zeneral of 
Catalonia, found it necessary to issue a proclama- 
tion, (Feb. 29) culling upon ail fathers of families, 
and heads ot houses, to preserve tranquility, and 
thus co-operate with the intention of tie rulers, 
and deciaring that the late transactions did in no 
way obstruct or alter the system oi government, 
neither did théy disturb public nor private order.— 
His proclamation was posted in ail parts of the city. 
Duhesme, however, soon gave the inhabitants new 
cause for alarm, by calling upon the captain-general 
to filithe magazines, and establish depots tor the 
subsistence ot his troops. 

The count of Espeleta returned for his answer to 
this requisition (March 18) that the French general 
might consider the whole city as his magazine— 
that as he had no enemy to dread, and was quar- 
tered there as an aily, the measures which he pro- 
posed to take could only create suspicion and dis- 
trust, and that if he persisted in an mtention so 
pointed and offensive, it would neither bein the 
power of the general or himself to remedy the con- 
sequences of the sensation which such a measure 





!might excite among the inhabitants.” 


ihe community (to speak the technical language of 
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There w4s also a wide difference between the cir™ 


ii seems at this time to have been Bonapar ¢’s in- 
tention that the royal family shouid fly to ‘heir 
American empire. He might then take possession 
of the kingdom as lef: to hum by their abdication; 
and there was no ineans of ultimately securing 

Spanish America also, so iikely as by letting this 
f amily retire thither—both counmies would needs 
be desirous that the intercourse betweea them 
should continue; nor were there any Spaniards who 
would with less relictance submit to hold it in 
dependence upon him, than those persons wi ho had 
given so many proofs of abject subiniss1on 10 his|ro 
wit. For the purpose of increasing tue fears of 
Charles and hic ministers, he wrote an angry letter, 
complaining in the severest terms ot tn, cli, Unai 
no further measures had been taken ror negocia- 
ting the proposed marriage. The king replied, tnat 
he was willing that it siiouid take place immedi- 
ately. He probably consideved Bonapar te to be sin- 
cere in his intentions of forming this alliance, and 
never having been fit for business, and now, perhaps 
for the first time really feeling its cares, a naturai 
wish for repose began to be felt, and a thought of 
abdication passed his mind. “Maria Louisa,” said 
he to the queen, in the presence of Cevallos,—by 
whom the curious factis stated, and all the other 
ministers of state, “we willretire to one of ihe pro- 
vinees, where we will pass our days in tranquility, 
and Ferdinand, who isa young map, will take up- 
on himself the burthenof the government.”(5) Wie- 
ther this abdication was produced by the intrigues 
of his son, the threats of his faithful ally, or a con- 
sciousness of his own imbecility, still remains a mys- 
tery and probably will never be explained in a sa- 
tisfactory manner. We are induced to believe that 
it was a voluniary act. It arose froma thought which 
the example of his predecessors would r eadily sug 
gest toa kingof Spain. But it was not this wi sich 
Bonaparte desired. He perceived his victim was 
not yet sufficiently terrified, and therefore Izquier- 
do, who had been kept at Paris, in a state of per- 
petual suspense and agitation, was commanded to 
return to Spain. No written propositions were sent 
with him; neither was he to receive any; and he 
was ordered not to remain longer tian tiree days. 
Under these circumstances he urrived at Arany euz, 
and was immediately conducted by Godoy to the 
king and queen. What passed in their conference 
has never transpired; but soon after his departure 
from Madrid, Charles began to manifesta disposi- 
tion to abandon Spain, and emigrate to Mexico. If 
he were capable of feeling any compunctious visita- 
tions, how must he have felt at reflecting that he 
had assisted in driving his kinsman and son-in-law 
to a similar emigration; thathe was now become 
the victim of his own misconduct; and envying the 
security Which that injured prince had obtained, was 
himself preparing, in fear and in peril, to follow his 

exampie. 

Preparations for such a removal could not so 
easily be made at Madrid and Aranjeuz as at Lisbon. 





(S) We have no more doubt, that the resignation 
of Charles was produced by the threats and cabals 
of Ferdinand, than we have, that the resignation o! 
the latter was extorted by the violence and mens- 
ces of Bonaparte. There is something not only in- 
credible, but ludicrous, i in the story which Don Pe- 
dro tells of the free and «affectionate resignation of 
this unfortunate monarch, whom he represents like 
some sentimental old gentleman in a German come- 
dy, taking his elderly consort by the hand, and ad- 
dressing her in these touching words: ‘Maria Lou- 
isa,” &e. Edin. Rey. Oct. 1808. 


cumstances of Spain and Portugal, mi Shir that a 


| base action in the sovereign of the former kingdom, 


whieh vor the last haif century, would have been 
the wisest measure that the house of Braganza 
could have adopt ed. ‘The Spaniards were conident 
ns he size and st rength of their country, and in 

> prince of Asturias aad his party they had leaders 
‘ whom they were enthusiastically attached. Great 
agitation prevailed in the metropolis, the French 
were rapidly advancing there, the intencions of the 

oyal ‘amily were soon pm ahi and probably 
the prince’s friends in the ministry, to whom 
those inteniions were necessarily entvus ted, spread 
the alarm abroad. It is ssid that the Council of 
Castile was assembied, and that, after a deibera- 
tion of six hours, the answerof that house to the 
king was, that he ought not to leave the country, 
and that they would not allow him to do so 
such. an answer was returned, it must have been 
under the fear of popular opinion. Aranjeuz was 
as much disturbed as Madrid. A <lecree was post- 
ed up, (March 16) in which the king endeavored 
to remove the suspicions of the peopl e. “Fhe are 
my of his dear ality the Emperor of the French,” he 
said, “were traversing his kingdom in peace and 
friendship, thejr object being to march to these 
points which were threatened by the enemy, ” &e. 
This did not satisfy the pubiic—the peop! é flock- 
ed to Aranjeuz; they found the baggage of the 
court packing up for removal. It was beyond a 
doubt that their government was on the point of 
abandoning them, and seeing no better way of 
saving themselves, they determined io stop them 
by force, and to take vengeance upon Godoy, to 
whom they imputed all their calamities. T hey 
gathered round the house and endeavored to force 
their way in. His own soldiers were faithful to him 
and some of the life ruards fell in this attempt. Hiz 
brother Don Diego Godoy, came with his regiment 
of guards to his » assistance, and ordered them to 
fire upon the people; but they refused to obey and 
suffered him to be disarmed and and bound hand and 
toot. The tumult encreased; it was reported that 
the royal family were about to fly; they were in 
bed at the time; but when the house of f Godoy was 
forced, it was found that he had escaped, and a party 
of life guards pursued and overtook him at Ocaua. 
The princess de la Paz and her daughter were with 
him; and it is not improbabie that their presence 
preserved him from that vengeance which he had 
so ri ghteously deserved. They were conducied 
back and delivered by the populace to the prince o 
Asturias.(6) 

This tcok pliceduring the night of ihe 17th. “On 
the following morning ‘the king issued a. decree, 
saylig, that ashe ii cended to command the army 
and navy in person, he released Godoy trom his 
cimploys of generalissimo and admiral, and gave him 
leave to Withdraw wither he pleased. ‘Tne people 
were not to be appeased by a measure, the obvious 
inventions of which was to sercen the favorite from 
punishment, and give him an opportunity of eifect- 
ing his eseape. Their agitation still continned— 
and Ch: arles, the next day, ( March 19) by a public 
decree, nbdicated the throne. “The cot mplants,” 
he said, “under which he had long Isbored wouid 
not permit him longer to support the heavy vv burthen 
of government; and as it Was necessary for the re- 
covery of his health, to enjoy the tra nquility ofa 
priv ate life in a more temperate climate, he had de- 











(6) “Official accounts,” &e. 


3S Am, Reg. State 
pap. 369. 
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termined after the most &erious deliberatiou to abdi-|land who framed the con stitution I have the utmost 
cate the crown in favor of his very dear son.” Hejrespect; and wil} manifest it, in supporting, to the 


dication,” 


_ therefore, by this decree of “free and voluntary ab-jutmost of my power, the great principles they esta- 
made known his royal will,’ “that the|blished to preserve the integr ity of the republic, and 


prince of Asturias should be acknowledged and|administer to the felicities of its numerous and in- 


obeyed as king and national lord of all his king- 
doms and ‘sovereignties.’(7) 


Politics. 








As many persons expect something on politics,|., 
(as the word is generally understood J in the first}, ts," 


creasing people. If Ican dono more,I will do this 
oe will obey the dictate of WasainctTon, and 
rown indignant/y on the first dawning ofan atiempt 
“to allienate any portion of this country from the rest, 
“or enfeeble the sacred ties which now link its various 
” and account that man as half a traitor or 


number of the Ruerster, supposing it may afford |tO-thixds a fool, who would create “Geographical 


x, data whereon to form an opinion of thé ground I 


intend to take; and, feeling an earnest desire that a 
single subscriber shall not be disappointed, though 
unprepared to discuss a particular subject, I wiil 

offer a few general remarks, hoping they may meet 

the wishes of my friends and patrons; premising, 
in order that I may not be saddled with the sins of 
others, (assured I shall have enough of my own to 
bear) that I intend to make ita rule to annex my 
own proper signature, or at least the initials of my 
name, to every article of this description I may 
write and publish. "The procedure may be though 
too pompous by some, and condemned as dictatoria! 
by others,—but I pure my reasons for it, and feel 
very confident that what / have to say will not be 
one jot or tittle the A cr tor being signed Cin- 

clita. or Fhales, or Washin Zion, or Franklin n. It 
is the fashion, to be sure, to attach great names to 

little pieces. £ would reverse the prac tice, if I 

could. Tie ass was chiefly despised for / pretending | 

to be a lion. 
The letter and spirit of the prospectus, shall, as | 
far as my better judgment can direct me, be strictly 
adhered in—nay, so far will Ecarry its spirit, that 
if I myself shall advance opinions not gener ally held 

25 truly Amel igan, I will not only inserta replicat tion 

thereto, but search for and select the best wi ‘1tten 

erticles I can find on the s subject, in onposiiion— 

Let it not be inferred from this that T suppos e my- 

self capable of withstanding all and any opposi 

that may possibly arise. 1 ‘only mean that the 


, 

a 
’ 
i 


? oO 


indiscriminate censures. Ifa literary colossus as 
sails me, Iwill seck a match for him—ii he proves! 
me incorrect, my position shall be abandoned.— 


> 


Ihis is whet /call a ‘broad, liberal, and indenen-} 


' 


i 


33 
c wa it basis; 


par Lict tar 
necomplish. But essays, likely to- produce such 
contention will rar ely, if ever, be written and pub- 
lished by me, I desire to print a work useful to all, 

rather than a e of the interests of a part. 

Is to eur relations at home Every feeling of 
my heart is fo oy to preserve the liberties of my 
country, as laid down in the declaration of indepzu- 
dence, and secured by the constirurion. I vene- 
rate tt 1e¢ good man who drafted that memorable 

biryc tigers and know not how sufficiently to ad- 
nire his great compatriots in the work of revolu- 
tion. I believe that declaration cannot be too often 


read and studicd; as well to put us in mind of what 





{ 
and, however strange the prospect may 


<. Be ve ar, i believ Cc it prac tic able, seeing } h: ey Ga sothav 


discriminations” in the body politic. Some persons 
pretend to fear this government cannot stand. J ée- 
lieve those who Express such a fear do net wish it to 
stand. There is a certain rankling aristocracy too 
generally prevalent in the human‘ breast, ’ that 
prompts us to think ourselves superior to our fel- 
lows. From the time that government began there 
has existed two parties in every country, and they 
will exist till man receives a new heart;’ though in 
some places, the public reason may controul them 
more than in others. Those parties contaia,’ 1st, 
The men who labor—no matter at what businégs or 
profession—2nd, those who do not, or desire to live 
on the labor of others. The first is struggling for 
a relief of their burthens and cares—the second is as 
unxious to keep themselves as they are, or exalt 
their condition; and hence perpetual war, Lets 
examine the matter and ourselves, carefully, and see 
ifit is not so— ind when we find aman “despair Ing ot 
ithe republic,” or, by vile insinuation, attempting to 
jundermine the faith the people put init, probe him 
ito the quick; he will be found seeking for something 
i—some post ofhonor, profitor emolument, or degree 
of consideration among the people, he does not then 
ee He belongs to the aristocratic party, 
though he may call himselfby what name he pleases 
4 beti ieve this is the strongest government on earth. 
va believe it is the only one where every man at the 
| ‘fcall of the law, would fiy to the standard of the law, 








int and would meet invasions of the public order as 

Le QO} } ‘ 
N° that man cannot be trusted with the governimen 

ter may be fairly argued, devoid of personalities and |, Nee = 


ais own personal concern. Sometimes it is said 


“of himself. Can he then be trusted with the go- 
“vernment of others? or have we found angels in the 


“‘iorm of kings to govern him’—Let history answer 


“the question. Nee 


It is true, that our great mea, like the planets, 
ve their satellites revo ving round them—moving 


object, as to this man or that man, tofas they move, and adopting ail ther opinions—and 


thus, pcrhaps, some really honest well-meaning men 
may believe a republican system of rovernment in- 
compatible with the power necessary to its own pre- 
servation, I pity the weakness of such men; their 
posterity. will not think so, Our fathers were ac- 
customed to speak of kings and lords as angels:— 
some of the old leaven remains, but most ‘Ameri icans 
believe them to be among the weakest, most aban- 
doned and vilest of mankind, and so they are. The 

“ereat commoner,” William Pitt, who “sunk into in- 
significance and an earldom,” tT used to cail the Bri- 
tish house of lords, “a hospital of incurables!” and I 
have heard the venerable author of the Peansylvania 





we werg, ani make us sensible of what we are, as 
teach us to ap} sreciate the blessings of freedom, and 
And I cannot consider that 
man a friend to this count ity who pronounces it a 
‘wvicked thing,” or would, in Bs ly manner, prevent 
a frequent reicrence to it. For the fathers of the 


Farmers Letters say, he did not believe there ever 
were congregated, in a legislative capacity, so vile, 

so wretched and ignorant a body of men as this selt- 
same house of lor de. If we travel to France we find 
nothing better—what may not be said of the legion of 
honor 2 





(7) “Official accounts,” &e. $ 


Am. Reg. State 


*Jefferson’s inaugural address. 
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Again, it is said, “our country is too large for a 
republic.” Why so’—Is Russia, three times as 
large, more happily governed?—Whence comes the 
opinion? The Homan commonwealth was destroyed; 
but not from the extent of its territory— Rome had 
nothing like our confederation in the constitution of 
her government—a city, it may be said, gave the law 
to a world. There was no representation to bring 
to a common focus the feelings and interests of the 
widely distributed parts—there were no etate sove- 
reignties to preside over the local concerns of the 
people. Their elections were civil wars; and the 
army generally decided contested points between 
her ambitious citizens:—yet liberty was not destroy- 
ed until the jealousy of her rulers had deprived the 
people of the use of arms—and then, indeed, despo- 
tism had its full sway. With us, every citizen is 
constitutionally a soldier, and may the fate of Ha- 
man be his who shall plot to deprive him of the in- 
estimable privilege of bearing arms. Yet something 


truth being the needle of their compass, set 
the proper point. 

Thus, without expecting it, I haye been led to a 
long dissertation, and must defer some remarks on 
our foreign relations until another time. As to fo- 
reign nations, say Great Britain and France, tor 
all are nearly swallowed up in the influence of one 
or the other, I will merely observe—that I consider 
the former as governed by a set of [political] knaves 
—and the latter by a single one. Which of the two 
is preferable has not entered into my calculation — 
But there are a few points as to our domestic affairs 
on which it becomes me to say something. 

In several parts of the United States, particularly 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and in the states 
of Kentucky and Ohio, an idea has gone forth that 
the Werkty REGISTER was intended to oppose 
Mr. Madison, and support the ex secretary, Mr. /?. 
Smith. The rumor has prevented many subscrip- 
tions, and been no small detriment to me, though 


tles at 





else is necessary—a general diffusion of knowledge 
in the establishment of schools. 

It has for many years been a serious question in 
enlightened England, whether it is sound policy to 
teach the poor to read and write; and the magnani- 
mous emperor of France, improving upon the hint, 
will not suffer a sufficient quantity of presses in his 
dominions to supply his people with mere school 
books, though they work night and day.* Ifa man 
in the United States were to attempt to reason sober- 
ly on the impropriety of general education in a po- 
litical point of view (or, indeed, in any other) we 





would put him down for a madman or fool, with- 
out any ceremory. But in England many grave 
and reverend gentlemen, holding high places in the 


destitute of the slightest foundation in truth. I do 
not intend to oppose or support any man,* much 
less to take part in the squabbles of individuals, 
though principles shali be discussed. On the late 
diflerence between these gentlemen I have had but 
One opinion, which was, and is, that Mr. Madison was 
perfectly justifiable in dismissing Mr. Smith; \e, 
being responsible to the people for the conduct of 
the executive, Was unquestionably right in not per- 
mitting himself to be dictated. to, and in restoring 
harmony to the different departments of government. 
[ believe that Mr. Smith, or any other man thinking 
himself aggrieved, has a right to vindicate or justi- 


ify himself “at the bar of the public reason”—but of 


the manner and time in which he did it, I have al- 


church and state, and distinguished for their talents,| ways expressed the most unqualified disapprobation, 


have protested against instructing the common peo- 
ple, lest “they may become proud and no longer sub- 
mit to the drudgery they patiently bear in ignorance!” 
What sort of government must that be where such 
opimons are tolerated, and, perhaps, found necessa- 
ry? In continental Europe the state of things is far 
worse. Bonaparte declares, in the most public man- 
ner, that his subjects shall not possess information 
—that they shall not be instructed; and, from a know. 
tedge of facts obtained through the experience of 
others, correct their own understanding, and lead to 
an amelioration of their condition. He intends they 
shall be slaves; and to be good slaves, they must be 
ignorant. Time has been when a man that could 
read and write was regarded as a suspicious charac- 
ter—an enemy of “order and regular government.” 
The time seems fast approaching in Europe, (nay, 
perhaps, now is) when to reason will be accounted 
a high misdemeanor. There are some persons in 
the United Staies who affect to believe it unfit for 
the common people to examine the conduct of their 
rulers—but their number is as few as their doctrine 
is contemptible. 

I thank heaven, there are not many native citizens 
of the United States who cannot read and write, 
and that most of them reflect on the measures of 
government. Todo so is a moral obligation of the 
highest importance, as well as a constitutional duty. 


nor am I pleased with the matter itself; many things 
being highly exceptionable. In general, as an indi- 
vidual, I approve the measures of government; but 
things have been done I could not support, and 
others may be committed I shall not subscribe to. f 
will attach myself as an editor to no party but the 
PEOPLE'S PARTY, whose Wish is “peace, liberty and 
safety.” H. N. 


“The Western Country.” 

Lord Surrrietp’s idea on commerce, with Ave 
views of the United States of America, have receiv- 
ed the force of oracles in England. He may be con- 
sidered as one of the fathers (if not the father) of 
the present British system of blockading whole 
coasts by pieces of paper; in defiance of national 
law and moral justice, to coerce a monopoly of the 
trade of the world, or at least force its commodities 
through their own ports. Unfortunately for the rights 
of neutrality, their great rival in rapacity, the ruler 
of continental Europe, has so completely seconded 
their views by his outrageous decrees, that neutral 
trade is destroyed, or pursued at a general loss But 
this is foreign to our present subject—we meant on- 
ly to notice one of his lordship’s views of the United 
States, at this time; the British ministry appearin » 
to see as he did, and, in defiance of innumerable and 
palpable facts, refusing to be convinced of the real 











At stated periods, not far distant from each other, 
they have full opportunity to give effect to their! 
conclusions—at the polls the feeblest voice is heard | 


—and the verdict is final. It is true, the people may | 


be led away for the moment—but as the safety of) 
the state is every man’s personal concern, and as 1| 


wn worst ene. (Constant disposition is manifested to depress the A- 


Cannot believe “the people are their o 


. 3° . 
mies,” the attraction of deception passes away, and 














“We intended to publish this Gothic decree—from 
actual calculation the above is literally correct. 


Vou. I. Second 


state of things amongst us. 

In his lordship’s book, written just after the close 
of our revolutionary war, entitled * Observations on 
the commerce of the American States,” (which we muy 


e 


have some further occasion to notice hereafter) a 


‘merican character, and derogate the natural advan- 
tages our country enjoys, as well at the expense 
of probability as of truth; leading his fellow subjects 
j ll . 





| 


—_ -2t a 


* Myself, “always excepted.” 
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into gross errors, to prevent emigration, retard the 
increase of population, and obstruct the establish- 
ment of manufactures. | 

His lordship takes frequent opportunity to assure 
his readers, “hat settlers beyond the Alleghany maun- 
tains cannot become comMMERCIAL;” Well knowing that 
to commerce (i. e. foreign commerce) his country- 
men sre apt to connect every idea of prosperity; 
for his lordship had heard there were rich and fee- 
tile lands to be had on very reasonable terms, in our 
“western country,” but would prove them of little 
use, and that they never can be thickly populated, 
from the impossibility of finding a vent for their 
produce. His lordship’s lordly objects are distinctly 
known; tly furnish full proof of his loyalty, if they 
afford nothing in favor of his discernment or love of 
trath. 


sippi and its tributary streams covered with hun- 
dreds of steam-boats. The sentiment, from the no- 
velty of the idea, appeared extravagant at the time; 
but from what has happened and daily coming to 
pass, it assumes probability, and may be verified in 
its fullest extent, at a very short period. The wes- 
tern country is receiving an unprecedented increase 
of wealth and population; and the native obstructions 
to such navigation will be removed as the commerce 
of the waters rises to its ultimate importance 

We reserve to ourselves some more enlarged re- 
marks on this subject, the preceding being inicnded 
only to introduce the following interesting statement: 

Louisville, ( Ken.) May 21, 1811. 

The following is an estimate of the boats and their 
loading, which passed the falls of Ohio from October 
5, 1810, to May 5, 1811. 


About 27 years have elapsed since lord Sheffield|Boats — number 743'Cider-royal barrels 1,350 
made his book. The state of Ohio was then a mere!Flour barrels 129,483|\Lard pounds 465,412 
wilderness, and, indeed, most of the present thickly|Bacon pounds 604,810/Onions Sdeuin. <ate 
populated places on the western waters, not much|Whiskey darre/s 9,477|Potatoes bushels 1,811 
better. The many powerful streams which inter-/Cider — ditto 2,513|Hemp cwt. 630,562 
sect that delightful country bore on the bosom of|Pork ditto 13,562|Dry fruit darrels 263 
their waters only the solitary canoe of the Indian,|Apples  ditio 2,513|Yarn & 3 RN 
stealing along their bank in quest of his game. But|Oats bushels 4,020\Cordage § Pounds 113,915 
Ohio, by the census last taken, was found to contain [Corn ditto 47,795|Fowls number 1,207,338 





239,849 inhabitants; its waters are enlivened by the 
uppearance of majestic ships, bound to the sea; the 
yell of the savage had given place to the cheerful 
note of the sailor; while hundreds of large boats, 
holding their adverse courses, manifest the magni- 
tude of the commerce of the country, and assure to 
the husbandman a market for his productions, as 
well as a supply of those articles of foreign pro-| 
duce which bis want demands or luxury requires. 
Twenty two years since there were not 100 white 
persons in the country now forming the state of Ohio 
—it was an impenetrable forest; last year its inha- 
bitunts manufactured two millions of yards of woolen, 





-flaxen and cotton cloth, more than one millions of 


gallons of whiskey, upwards of thirteen millions of 
pounds of sugar with many other articles, forming 
an uggregate value equal to two millions and a quar. 
ter of dollars. About fifteen years ago the writer of 
ils article recollects to have heard that celebrated 
mechanic, Mr. Oliver Evans, give an opinion that 
the man was then living who might see the Missis- 
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TOTAL EXPENSES, 


Merchandize — $355,624 





Shoe thread pounds 2,592 


Cheese darrels 5,141\Countr 

Beans ditto "606 linen : ¢ yards 8,140 
Plank feet 1,483,130)lorses number 292 
Butter pounds  24,691\Beer burrels 277 
Live hogs number 908ITobacco = hhds. 2,311 


And a number of articles too tedious to be cal- 
culated. 

A Mr. Bowman, a pilot at Jeffersonville, took 106 
boats over the falls of Ohio, during the aforesaid 
period, of whose cargoes no notice is taken in the 
above. 

The foregoing is a return made by the regular pi- 
lots, who all agree in stating that during the high 
water at least one-third as many more passed with- 
out theirassistance. The estimate, therefore, gives 
the whole probable number of boats that passed the 
Falls at 1200, wafting the rich produce of the wes- 
tern parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, with those 
of the state of Ohio and part of Kentucky, to the 
markets on the sea-board. Wuar a prospect! 
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Of the War for Independence, with a Statement of all the troops in the Continental service. 
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REGULARS RAISED IN THE YEARS oa 
STATES. [775.  1776. [ 1777. | 1778. | 1779. | 1780. | 1781-| 1782. ; 1783. || Treasury payments. 
NewHampshirel. 2,824] 3,019} 1,172] 1,283] 1,004) 1,017} 700) 744 7331| Fear. \Specie value 
Massachusetts,| 16,444] 13,372| 7,816] 7,010] 6,287! 4,453] 3,732] 4,423| 4,37u!1 17752 
thode-Island, | 1,193) 798} 5481 630] 507} 9151 464) 481] ‘379i 1776 5| 2%064,666 
Connecticut, 4,407} 6,390] 4,563| 4,010} 3,544) 3,133} 2,420; 1,732) 1,74(|| 1777 | 24,986,438 
New-York, 2,075} 3,629} 1,903] 2,194] 2,256] 2,179] 1,178! 1,198) 1,169 1778 | 24,986,438 
New-Jersey, 3,193] 1,408] 1,586] 1,276] 1,105| 823! 660! 675111779 | 19,794,625 
Pemsylvania, 500 5,519) 4,983} 3,684) 3,476) 3,337] 1,346) 1,280] 1,598]| 1780 3,000,000 
Delaware, G09) 299) 349} 317) 325)’ BO 164] 235) 1781 | 1,942,462 
Maryland, 637| 2,030] 3,307] 2,849] 2,065] 770] 1,280] 974]11782 | 3,631,745 
Virginia, 6,181! 5,744] 5,236] 3,973] 2,486) 1,225! 1,204) 629)) 1783 | 3,226,538 
North Carolina 1,134| 1,281] 1,287] 1,214 545{ 1,105| 697|| 1784 548,525 
South Carolina. 2,069| 1,650} 1,650 909 139 
Georgia, ' 351) 1,425 67° 87 145!| Total. | 92,485,693 
~ — - - {5 se sundries! 42,708,009 
Total, in pay, | 27,443] 46,891] 34,820] 32,899] 27,699} 21,015! 13,299] 14,250] 13,476 
- sn aenend - Specie. |135,103,709 
rg thea. | 15,000} 25,000} 26,000! 19,00. | 18,000} 19,000} 10,000 11,000] 12,000 
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Population of England and Wales according to the Census of 1801. 
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sehen ee i ren era ae eel ' —_ : a amassamuene 
a HOUSES. | PERSONS. OCCUPATIONS. | 
So m 20 { 
xj . sec See ise8 
3 = wf & ey3 32 32 2-2 Eg Total of 
COUNTIES. Ss |ai 4 e | 228 [258513 Fe 3 persons. 
: = = = wo Sfk 1S Stilts os , 
- é 3 *§ SS2 is 28 Oe cee 
P a” ISR SSS Se 
neat 6 |} 63,393 
Bedford, = 11,883} 185]/ 30,523) 32.870) 18,766 13.616 pig 109215 
‘ kl Aad 20,573} 622)| 52,821; 56,394!) 38,155] 16,92 920. 
ee ae 20,443 $43|] 52,094) 53,350) 28,083] 20,138] 54,950] 107.444 
uc in ’ 7 ’ ? 4 oO 11 988 46,569 ) 
Cambridge - 16,139} 312) 44,081) 45,265 28.054 ’ a ne 191,751 
chener, - | Maas tsa] Suze Seana} Sean) cree asl] ets 
iCornwall - 52,906} 1,472 , ngrte , ha ’ovali 117,230 
puanberead - | 21,573) 872) 54,377] 62,853], 21,062) 18,387 ore 16171491 
Ras 31,822} 1,369|} 79,401) 81,741]] 31,743] 39,516 1833351 343,001 
Devon, . - : 57,955] 3,235|] 157,210] 185,761|| 96,208] 60,844 8 855 115°319 
Dorset, - - 21,437{ 825\| 53,667} 85,951] 28,204] 22,259 ape 160,351] 
Durham, - - | 27,195} 1,171)) 74,770) 81,741) 18,217| 25,208 ’ ‘Goal! 226.437 
Essex, - - 38,371] 1,027|| 111,356] 115,081} 65,174] 25,283] 112,993 repel 
Gloucester, - 46,457] 1,715)| 117,180 133,629 49,420) 49,645) ire peg ti 
Hereford, - « 17,003} 941} 43,955) 45,236) 31,261 8,588 pry et oP ary 
‘Hertford, —- 17,681} 491} 48,063) 49,514], 20,611) 12,861 0565\| 37.568 
Huntingdon, ow: 6,841) 135) 18,521) 19,047) 9,536 4,484 ise'sin 307,624 
Ket, =< | « 51,585} 1,413] 151,374} 156,250] 54,124} 43,253] Leta lb ha 
Loncaster, - 114,270} 3,394!) $22,356] 350,375]! 52,018] 269,259 pat 4 130,081 
Leicester, - | 25,9921 742) 63,943} 66,138]! 23,823] 42,036 92661 208,557 
Lincoln, - - 41,395] 1,094!! 102,445} 106,112]| 60,584] 24,263 Sane Site 
Middiesex, - - | 112,912) 5,171|| 373,655] 444,474]| 13.417| 162,260 we i 45.599 
Mmmouth, — - ae: EE Rao Ro re Bg ks yen, BB oe tee 
Nofolk,  - - | 47,617] 1,523] 129,842) 143,529] 61,791] £8,181) 160, 13} niger 
Nothampton, - 26,665} 736'1 63,417] 68,340! 29,303 31,426 pene ba gh 
Norhumberland, -j 26,518) 1,534] 73,357| 83,744: 23,190 29,73 . Pont 140.350 
Nottngham, - 25,611) 542 68,558) 71,792) 23,904 35,513 74,5 “ 109.400 
Oxfod, - , 20.599} 594) 53,786} 55,834!) 33,109 16,346 hye 16.356 
Rutlnd, — - -| 3,274) 87] 7,978 8,378), 3,995} 1,923 oe ones 
Salop - , 31,182} 929}| 82,563] 85,076/| 45,046] 35,535 ines ain or 
Somerset, - = | 48,040} 2,136) 126.9071 146,823] | G1.434] 54,0531 154,052] 273,750) 
Southampton, - 38,345 912 105,667 115,989 50,696 30,393 112,59 939 153 
Stafford, - . 45,198} 1,995] 118,698} 120,455|/ 43,930] 72,465] 105,177) 9100431 
Suffolk, - 32,253] 552|} 101,091] 109,340) 55.744] 34,064 SEEN agetine 
Surry, - - 46,072) 1,514] 127,138] 141,905) 2.746 42,865} 190,685) 269,045 
Sussex, = = =| 25,272) 721i 78,797] 80,514]| 38,925] 19,608, _ 86,339 208 196 
Warwick, ; 40,847] 2,936}} 99,942) 108,248); 34,756] 91,999 74,069 repre 
Westmoreland, 7 7,897 315 20,175 21,442 12,141 8,673 19,633 185 107 
Wilts, - - - | 29,462) 1,127]! 987,380] 97,727\| 53,517| 39,429 62,360 s4h'a4 
Worcester, . 26,711] 1,109) 67,631] 71,702) 38,865] 30,230] 54,527 139433 
York, East Riding, 25,781) O81) 67,457) 71,976) 31,538} 22,003) 58,311 155.506 
, N. Riding, 31,512) 1,014) 74,904; 80,602)! 44,061) 26,207) 82,732 es O43 
» W. Riding, | 111,146) 4,723]] 276,005} 287,948]| 55,695} 164,188 anions 93,953 
Total, England. 1,467,870) 53 965('3,987,935}4,343,4991]1,524,22711,789, 531)4,606,530 en 
WALES. — 
Anglesey, _—- 6,679} 1271) 15,775 18,031] 9,766 2,614 19,226| Pye 
am eC 6,315} 479]! 15,3931 16,240]] 14,346] 4,204) 1 1,864 Foy pe 
Cardigan, -  - 8,819) 221)) 20,408} 22,548 16,511] 2,896} 23,497 Fg + 
Carmarthen, . 13,449| 371 31,439} 35,878]| 32,862 4,343 29,672 1's9 é 
Carnarvon, - 8,304) 129) 19,586} 21,9351] 12,808) 4,234 17,342 pony oe 
Denbigh, -  - 12,621) 427|/ 29,247} 31,105}/ 21,104] 6,96: 25,747) 6 re 
iia oe 7,585} 194) 19,577} 20,045]] 10,332} 6,989| 20,536 tiga 
Glamorgan, —- 14,225} 537)) 34,190] $7,335] 18,515] 6,903] 39,964 hog 
Merioneth, -  - 5,787} 193/} 13,896) 15,610, 10,308} 2,711, 16,398 pipet 
Montgomery, - 8,725) 223 22,914) 25,064)} 13,802) 6,233} 25,561 ae? 
Pembroke, -°~ - 11,869] 398)) 25,406} 30,8741 20,088]° 4,846] 30,075 50,260 
Radnor, -  - 3,675) 212 9,347] 9,703] 8,620, 889] _——6,689]|_ 19,05 
Total, Wales. 108,053} 3,511]} 257,178) 284,368|| 189,062] 53,322 nee 541,946 
Army, Navy, &c, 470,598 | | 
| AAD Ly 
‘Total, Eng. & Wales 1,575,923! 57,476114,715,71114,627,867.'1,713,989'1,843,353 9,343,578 
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Public Papers. : 


At commencing the publication of state papers we 
are naturally led to those which immediately 
belong to the transformation of the “British colo- 
nies in America” into “free, sovereign and inde- 
pendent states,” to be followed by the constitu- 
tion of the United States, and a complete analysis 
of the several constitutions of the different states 
—the importance of these articles, as matters 
of reference, is too manifest to demand a remark. 

The following circular letter from the speaker of 
the house of representatives of the “province of 
Massachusetts- Bay,” addressed to the speakers of 
the legislatures of the other provinces, gave rise 
to the FIRST AMERICAN CONGRESS: 

Sin,—The house of representatives of this pro- 
vince, in the present session of the general court, 
have unanimously agreed to propose a meeting, as 
soon as may be, of committees from the house of 
representatives or burgesses of the several British 
colonies on this continent, to consult together on 
the present circumstances of the colonies, and the 
difficulties to which they are, and must be reduced, 
by the operation of the acts of parliament for levy- 
ing duties and taxes on the colonies; and to consi- 
der of a general and united, dutiful, loyal and hum- 
ble representation of their condition, to his majesty 
and the parliament, and to implore relief. The 
house of representatives of this province have also 
voted to propose, that such meeting be at the city 


first Tuesday in October next; and have appointed 
a committee of three of their members to attend 
that service, with such as the other houses of repre- 
sentatives, or burgesses, in the several colonies, 
may think fit to appoint to meet them. And the 
committee of the house of representatives of this 
province, are directed to repair to said New- 
York, on said first Tuesday in October next accord- 
ingly. . 
If, therefore, your honorable house should agree 
to this proposal, it would be acceptable that as early 
notice of it as possible, might be transmitted to the 
speaker of the house of representatives of this pro- 
vince. 
li consequence of the preceding circular, a meeting 
of delegates from ‘*Massachusetts-Bay, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode-island, and Providence Piantations, 
New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, the govern- 
ment of the counties of New-Castle, Kent and 
Sussex, upon Delaware, the province of Mary- 
iand and South-Carolina, was held at New-York; 
and, on the 19th of October, 1765, they agreed to 
the following “‘declaration of the rights of the ca- 
lonists of .lmerica.” [The number of delegates 
were only twenty-eight. Virginia, North-Carolina 
and Georgia were prevented by their governors 
from sending deputies to this congress; but a‘ter- 


declarations of our humble opinion, respecting the 
most essential rights and liberties of the colonists, 
and of the grievances under which they labor, by 
reason of several late acts of parliament. 

I. That his majesty’s subjects in these colovies, 
owe the same allegiance to the crown of Great 
Britain that is owing from his subjects born within 
the realm, and all due subordination to that august 
body, the parliament of Great Britain. 

If. That his majesty’s liege subjects in these co- 
lonies, are entitled to all the inherent rights and 
liberties of his natural born subjects, within the 
kingdom of Great-Britain. 

Ii. That it is inseparably essential to the freedom 
of a people, and the undoubted right of Englishmen, 
that no taxes be imposed on them but with their 
own consent, given personally or by their represen- 
tatives. 

IV. That the people of these colonies are not, and, 
from their local circumstances, cannot be, repre- 
sented in the house of commons in Great-Britain. 
V. That the only representatives of the people of 
these colonies are persons chosen therein by them- 
selves; and that no taxes ever have been, or can be 
constitutionally imposed on them, but by their re 
spective legislatures. 4 
VI. That all supplies to the crown being free gits 
of the people, it is unreasonable and inconsistent 
with the principles and spirit of the British constitu. 
tion, for the people of Great-Britain to grant to his 
majesty the property of these colonists. 

VII. That the trial by jury, is the inherent and Nva- 
luable right of every British subject in these colemes. 
VII. That the late act of parliament, enftled, 
“an act for granting and applying ceriain stamp 
duties, and other duties in the British colon’s and 
plantations in America,” &c. by imposing ta&es on 
the inhabitants of these colomies, and the sad act, 
and several other acts, by extending the jursdiction 
of the courts of admiralty beyond its anciert limits, 
have a manifest tendency to subvert the rights and 
liberties of the colonists. 

IX. That the duties imposed by several late acts 
of parliament, from the peculiar circumstaices of 
these colonies, will be extremely burdenseme and 
grievous; and, from the scarcity of specie, the pay- 
ment of them absolutely impracticable. 

X. That as the profits of the trade of these colo- 
nies ultimately centre in Great-Britain, to pay for 
the manufactures which they are obliged to take 
from thence, they eventually contribute very largely 
to all supplies granted there to the crown. 

XI. That the restrictions imposed by several late 
acts of parliament on the trade of these colonies, 
will render them unable to purchase the manufac- 
tures of Great-Britain. q 

XII. That the increase, prosperity and happi- 
ness of these colonies, depend on the full and free 
enjoyment of their rights and liberties, and an inter- 


wards forwarded petitions to the.king, lords and |course with Great-Britain, mutually affectionate and 


commons similar to those adopted by it. 


Decluration of the rights of the colonists of America, 


advantageous. s 
XIII. That it is the right of the British subjects 


nn 7 > ’ +} . j j ith r 
as agreed to by the first American congress at Vew-|i0 these colonies to petition the king, or eithe 


York, October 19, 1765. 


The members of this congress, sincerely devoted, 


house of parliament. 
Lastly, That it is the indispensible duty of these 





with the warmest sentiments of affection and duty,!colonies to the best of sovereigns, to the mother 
to his majesty’s person and government—inviolably |country, and to themselves, to endeavor by a loyal 
att»ched to the present happy establishment of the/and dutiful address to bis majesty, and humble ap- 
protestant succession; and with minds deeply im- plication to both houses of parliament, to procure 
pressed by aseus: of the present and impending the repeal of the act for granting and applying cer- 
misfortunes of the British colonies on this conti-|tain stamp duties, of all clauses of any other act of 


neni—having considered, as maturely as time will 


parliament, whereby the jurisdiction of the admi- 


permit, the circumstances of the said colonies, es- ralty is extended as aforesaid, and of the other late 
‘gem it our indsspeusible duty to make the following | acts for the restriction of American commerce. 
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After publishing this declaration and petitioning the 
king, lords, and commons, separately, for a re- 
dress of grievances, and transacting such other 
general business as the exigencies of the moment 
appeared to demand, the first congress dissolved 
itself. The stamp act was repealed; but a constant 
disposition being manifested to “tax the colonies 
without the consent of their immediate represen- 
tatives,” after a variety of incidents which belong 
to the history of our country, a more general 
meeting of deputies from the several colonies met 
at Philadelphia early in September 1774, consti- 
tuted by fifty-one delegates, all the colonies being 
represented except Georgia, then willing but too 
weak to take part in the events of the times. The 

first act of this congress was to approbate the op- 
position made by the people of Massachusetts to 
the British government; and, after recommend- 
ing supplies to the suffering inhabitants of Boston, 
and writing a spirited letter or remonstrance to 
gen. Gage, the British commander in chief, they 
published the following 


Declaration of Rights 


The good people of the several Colonies of New- 
Hampshire, Massachusetts-Bay, Rhode-Island, and 
Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New-York, 
New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Newcastle, Kent, and 
Sussex on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North- 
Carolina, and South-Carolina, alarmed at the arbi- 
trary proceedings of the British parliament and ad- 
ministration, having severally elected deputies to 
meet and sit in general congress in the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, and those deputies so chosen being assem- 
bled on the Sth day of September, after settling se- 
veral necessary preliminaries, proceeded to take into 
their most serious .consideration the best means of 
obtaining the redress of grievances. In the first place, 
they, as Englishmen, (and as their ancestors in like 
cases, have usually done, for asserting and vindicat- 
ing their rights and liberties,) pectare, 

That the inhabitants of the English Colonies in 
North America, by the immutable laws of nature, 
the principles of the English Constitution, and the 
several Charters or Compacts, have the following 
RIGHTS: 

Resolved, nem. con. 1. That they are entitled to 
life, liberty, and property; and have never ceded 
to any sovereign power whaterer, a right to dispose 
of either without their consent. 

Resolved, n. c. 2. That our ancestors were, at 
the time of their emigration from the mother coun- 
try, entitled to all the rights, liberties, and immu- 
nities, of free and natural born subjects within the 
realm of England 

Resolved, n. c. 3. That, by such emigration, they 
neither forfeited, surrendered, nor lost, any of those 
rights. 

Resolved, n. c. 4. That the foundation of English 
liberty, and of all free government, is a right in 
the people to participate in their Legislative Coun. 
cil; and as the English Colonists are not repre- 
sented, and from their local and other circumstan- 
ces, cannot properly be represented in the British 
parliament, they are entitled to a free and exclu- 
sive power of legislation, in their several Provincial 
Legislatures, where their right of representation 
can only be preserved, in all cases of taxation and 
internal polity, subject only to the negative of their 
Sovereign, in such manner as has been heretofore 


used and accustomed; but from the necessity of 
the case, and a regard to the mutual interests of 


both countries, we cheerfully consent to the opera- 
tion of such acts of the British parliament as 


are bona fide restrained to the regulation of our 
external commerce, for the purpose of securing the 
commercial advantages of the whole Empire tothe 
mother-country, and the commercial benefits of 
its respective members, excluding every idea of 
taxation, internal or external, for raising a reve- 
nue, on the subjects in America without their con- 
sent. | 

Resolved, n. c. 5. That the respective Colonies 
are intitled to the common law of England, and 
more especially, to the great and inestimable privi- 
lege of being tried by their peers of the vicinage, 
according to the course of that law. 

Resolved, 6. That they are entitled to the benefit 

of such of the English Statutes as existed at the 
time of their colonization, and which they have, by 
experience, respectively found to be applicable to 
their several local and other circumStances. 
Resolved, n. c. 7, That these his majesty’s Colo- 
nies, are likewise entitled to all the immunities and 
privileges, granted and confirmed to them by Royat 
Charter, or secured by their several codes of Pro- 
vincial laws. 
Resolved, n. c. 8. That they have a right peace- 
ably to assemble, consider of their grievances, anc 
petition the king: and that all prosecutions, prohi- 
bitory proclamations, and commitments for the 
same, are illegal. 

Resolved, x. c. 9. That the keeping a standing 
army in these Colonies, in time of peace, without 
the consent of the legislature of that colony in which 
such army is kept, is against law. 

Resolved, n. c. 10. It is indispensibly necessary to 
good government, and rendered essential by the 
English constitution, that the constituent branches 
of the legislature be independent of each-other; 
that therefore, the exercise of legislative power, 
in several Colonies, by a council appointed during 
pleasure bv the crown, is unconstitutional, danger- 
ous, and destructive to the freedom of the American 
legislation. | 

All and each of which, the aforesaid Deputies, in 
behalf of themselves and their constituents, do 
claim, demand, and insist on, as their indubitable 
rights and liberties, which cannot be legally takea 
from them, altered or abridged by any power what- 
ever, without their own consent, by their represen- 
tatives in their several provincial legislatures. 

Resolved, n.c. That the following acts of par- 
liament are infringements and violations of the 
rights of the Colonists: and that the repeal of them 
is essentially necessary, in order to restore harmony 
between Great-Britain and the American colonies, 
viz. 

The sevaral Acts of 4 Geo. III. ch. 15. and ch. 34. 
—S Geo. IIE. ch. 25.—6 Geo. Hl. ch. 52.—7 Geo. 
Il. ch. 41. and ch. 46.—8 Geo. Ill. ch 22. which 
impose duties for the purpose of raising a revenue 
in America, extend the powers of the admiralty 
courts beyond their ancient limits, deprive the 
American subject of trial by jury, authorise the 
judges’ certificate to indemnify the prosecutor 
from damages that he might other wise be liable to, 
requiring oppressive security from a claimant of 
ships and goods seized, before he shall be allowed 
to defend his property, and are subversive of Ame- 
rican rights. 

Also 12 Geo. III. ch. 24. entitled, “An act for 
the better securing his, majesty’s dock-yards, maga- 
zines, ships, ammunition, «nd stores;’”? which de- 
clares a new offence in America, and deprives A- 
merican subjects of a constitutional trial by jury of 





the vicinage, by authorising the trial of any person 
charged with the committing any offence described 
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m the said act out of the realm, to be indicted antl 
tried for the same in any shire or county Within the 
realm. 

Also the three acts passed in the last session of 
parliament, for stopping the port and blocking up 
ihe harbor of Bosten, for altering the charter and 
government of Massachusetts-Bay, and that which 
is entitled, “An act for the better administration of 
justice, &c.” | 

Also the act passed if the same session for 
establishing the Roman Catholic religion in the 
Province of Quebec, abolishing the equitable sys- 
tem of English laws, and erecting a tyranny there, 
to the great danger, from so total a Cissimilarity of 
religion, law, and government, of the neighbor- 
ing British colonies, by the assistance of whose blood 
aud treasure the said country was conquered from 
France. 

Also the act passed in the same session for the 
better providing suitable quarters for officers and 
soldiers in his majesty’s service in North-America. 

Resolved, That this congress do approve of the 
opposition made by the inhabitants of the Massa- 
chusetts-Bay, to the execution of the said late acts 
of parliament; and if the same shall be attempted 
to be carried into execution by force, in such case, 
2il America ought to support them in their opposi- 
tion. 

Resolved, That the removal of the people of 
Boston into the country, would not be only ex- 
tremely difficult in the execution, but so important 
in its consequences, as to require the utmost deli- 
beration before it is adopted. But in case the 
Provincial meeting of that colony shall judge it 
absolutely necessary, it is the opinion of this con- 
gress, that all America ought to contribute towards 
recompensing them for the injury they may thereby 
sustain. | 

Resolved, Fhat this congress do recommend to 
the inhabitants of Massachusetts-Bay, to submit to 
& suspens on of the administration of justice, where 
it cannot be procured in a legal and peaceable man- 
ner, under the rules of the charter, and the laws 
founded thereon, until the effects of our application 
for the repeal of the acts by which their charter- 
rights are infringed, is known. 

Resolved unanimously, That every person who 
shail take, accept, or act under any commission or 
authority, in any wise derived from the act passed 
in the last session of parliament, changing the form 





' Geography. 

[The chief object in this department of our work 
shall be to present our readers with faithful and 
comprehensive abstracts of new and approved 
publications on this useful and interesting sub- 
ject; adapted to the wants of our readers, gene- 
rally; in all cases sufficient to give a correct idea 
of the chief things treated of by the author under 
consideration, and also detail as full a description 
of the country as most persons require for com- 
mon use. Many considerations have induced us to 
commence with the Baron Humboldi’s account of 
Mexico or New-Spain—to whose relation, justly 
celebrated as it is, we have nevertheless added a 
few facts and remarks from several other au- 
thors. ‘These additions are made in the form of 
notes, or enclosed in brackets. ] 


MEXICO, OR NEW SPAIN. 


From the vast importance this country is daily 
acquiring in the eyes of the politician, and from a 
want of information as to its wealth, strength and 
resources, the public, with uncommon avidity, re- 
ceived an account of it from the pen of so celebrated 
a traveller and nice observer of things, as the Haron 
de Humboldt. Of his work entitled a “Political 
Essay on the kingdom of New Spain,” the foliow- 
ing is an analysis. it is by no means our present in- 
tention to go into a detail of the original, discovery 
and conquest of Mexico which would lead to a re- 
cital of cruelties and crimes disgraceful to human 
nature; sufficient it is to say, it was made a province 
of Spain by the daring intrepidity of Hernando 
Cortez, very early in the 16th century, under the 
reign of Charles V. Mexico, the capital of the em- 
pire, was at that time a large, populous and power- 
ful city, and had the state been governed by a prince 
less weak and pusillanimous than Montezuma, jt 
might have withstood an army of Spaniards twenty 
times more numerous than the little band Cortez 
brought against it, though assisted as he was by 
large bodies of allies, natives of the country, impa- 
tient under the yoke of the emperor, and regarding 
the Europeans as Gods.t 

The country now called Mezico or New Spain, 
includes a much greater extent of territory than the 
former empire of Montezuma, which, according to 
the Abbe Clavigero (a native of the country) was 
bounded on the eastern coast by the rivers Gua- 


of government, and violating the charter of the Pro-|sacuwalco and T'uspon, and on the west by the plains of 


vince of Massachusetts-Bay, ought to be held in 
detestation, and considered as the wicked tool of 
that despotism which is preparing to destroy those 
rights which God, nature and compact, hath given 
to America. 

Resolved unanimously, That the people of Boston 
and the province of Massachusetts-Bay be advised 
to conduct themselves peaceably towards his excel- 
lency general Gage, and his majesty’s troops now 
stationed in the town of Boston, as far as can pos- 
sibly consist with their immediate safety and the 
security of the town; avoiding and discountenancing 
every violation of his majesty’s property, or any 

nsult to his troops; and that they peaceably and 
tirmly persevere in the line in which they are now 
conducting themselves on the defensive. 

Resolved, That the seizing, or attempting to 
seize, any person in America, in order to transport 
such person beyond the sea, for trial of offences, 

ommitted within the body of acounty in America, 
peng against law, will justify, and ought to meet 





with resistance and reprisal. 
© Documents to be continued. ) 


Soconusco and the port of Zacatula, including only 
the present intendancies of Vera Cruz, Oaxacs, la 
Puebla, Mexico and Valladolid, the area of which is 
estimated at about 5,000 square leagues. 

When we contemplate the situation, uncommon 
fertility, and rich mineral productions of this exten- 
sive and delightful region of the earth,we must cease 
to be surprized that the bold and comprehensive 
views of a citizen of the United States pointed it 
out as a proper field for the exercise of his daring 
ambition; that the fascinating picture he was so ful- 
ly able to draw of the country, could induce many 
spirits, “above the dull pursuits of civil life,” to 
embark in this enterprize, however problematical of 
final success—for the strength of Mexico is much 
greater, and :ts means of iainee far more powerful, 
than we have been accustomed to esteem it, as will 





—e 


+The Creoles—Spanish Americans—i. e. the de 
scendants of Spaniards, born in the country, fre- 
quently give this appellation to European Spaniards 
with great contempt, from their arrogant assump- 


tions and intolerable pride. 
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be seen by the sequel. But the kingdom of Mexico 
furnishes an extraordinary proof of the wide differ- 
ence between the peaceful and humane policy of 
the American republic, and that insatiable avarice 
which seems to be the great spring of action in 
monarchical government, especially in the colonial 
department. ‘The remark is made only to excite a 
laudable feeling, in prompting us to pause for a mo- 
ment and compare vu situation with that of any 
other people in the world. 


The name of .VWezxico is of Indian origin, and de- 
scriptive of the character of the people who inhabi- 
ted it; for it signifies the “habitation of the God of 
car”? The present kingdom of Mexico, or that 
vast extent of country over which the viceroy of 
Mexico presides, occupies all the southern extre- 
mity of North America from the 38th to the 10th de- 
gree of N. lat. according to the survey of baron Hum- 
boldt, but according to several other authorities, 
and perhaps more properly speaking, from the 40th 
to a little south of the 9th degree; bounded on the 
North by regions tnexplored, on the South by the 
isthmus of Darien, which divides the two continents; 
on the East by Louisiana and the gulf of Mexico, 
and on the west by the Pacific ocean, thus furming 
an extent of territory more than 2000 miles long. 
Its greatest width is from the Rio Colorado, under 
the parallel of the 30th deg. to the western limits of 
the province of Sonera, or the South sea, which is 
1200 miles, The distance of breadth, however, must 
entirely depend upon the issue of an existing disa- 
greement between the governments of the United 
States and Spain respecting the limits of Louisiana, 
lately purchased by the former—the one claiming as 
far south as the #tio Bravo, and the other as far 
north as the Rio Mexicano. The narrowest part of 
the continent is fixed by the Baron Huméoldt from 
Tecoantipec,a port on the Pacific ocean,to Vera Cruz, 
on the Mexican gulf; but if we take the limits of 
New Spain, as laid down by other geographers, we 
shall find the narrowest part to be under the paraliel 
of the 9th deg. seven degrees further south, where 
the distance from sea to sea is not more than 70 
miles. Various schemes have been formed, accord- 
ing to the different views of travellers, for uniting 
the two great high roads of the world by means of a 
canal somewhere across the isthmus, none of which 
appear more visionary than some of those noted by 
our author. He mentions “nine points which at 
different times have fixed the attention of statesmen 
and merchants,”—the first of which is situate in the 
45th deg. of North lat. and the last is between the 
43d and 44th degree of South latitude, a range of 
more than 7000 miles of coast!—But the immense 
chain of mountains, extending from the 70th deg. , 
of N. lat. almost without interruption, to the extre- 
mity of the southern continent, and in the most 


belongs to the temperate zone. The latter very 
thinly inhabited, is generally called the internaé 
provinces—the former, from the elevation of the 
country, three fifth of the land, even the great plains, 
being from 6000 to 8000 feet above the level of the 
sea, “rather enjoys a cold or temperate than a burn- 
ing climate”+—Indeed a large part of the country 
may be considered as a ee plain situate on the 
top of a mighty ridge of mountaims, on which ate 
piled other mountains of prodigious heights. The 
descents to the ocean are very gradual; travelling 
is not much interrupted by those fearful ravines 
and precipices usually found in mountainous coun- 
tries. The region of perpetual snow coramences at 
the heighth of 13,500 feet. In the vicinity of the 
city of Mexico is a group of tremendous mountains; 
the four greatest of which, Popocateptl,Iztaccehault, 
Cittateptl, and Nauhcampatepetl, are respectively, 
17,716, 15,700, 17,371 and 13,414 feet high, accord- 
ing to the most accurate measurements. 

The ports along the coast of New Spain, possess a 
warm climate like West Indies, and are subject 
to the like diseases; some of them are extremely 
unhealthy,§ Acapulco, is particularly so, througi 
the grand emporium of a vast trade to Asia, Peru, 
Chili, &c. The city of Mexico has a delightful cli- 
mate—the mean heat of the coldest day is given at 
62° of Fahrenheit, and of the warmest 75°. The 
general temperature of the “table land” of Mexice 
is 62°—it produces wheat, corn and other vegeta- 
bles in great abundance; while the land on the 
coasts, is fertile in cane, indigo, cocoa, cotton, Kc. 
The provinces called iaternas have climates similar 
to the United States, The richest veins of silver are 
situate trom 5000 to 6500 feet above the level of the 
s€a. 


Mexico with all its advantages has very few na- 
vigable rivers, the chief of which are, the river of 
the North ( Rio del Norte_) which has a course of 
512 leagues, and discharges much water into the 
sea, but traverses a country very thinly inhabited 
and sterile. The fio Bravo and the Rie Colcrado 
both take their rise in the Cordillera under tlie 46° 
of latitude and discharge themselves into the Mexi- 
can gulf—the former under the parallel of the 14° 
and the latter under the 28° N. of latitude. The 
Rio Colorado if formed by the Zaguunanas and the 
Nabajea, whichderive their sources from two small 
rivers which empty into the gulf of California, and 
thus constitute one of the Baron Humboldt’s prob- 
able points of communication between ihe two seas. 
The Rio San Juanand the Rio Quito both arise frem 
a small ravine in the province of Checo; the junction 
of the Quito, the Andayedu and the Zitara, forms 
the #io d’Atrato which discharges itself into the 
Atlantic ocean, while the Rio Suan Juan empties into 
the South sea, these two rivers therefore form ano- 
ther point of the probable communicition; and in- 





fapparently] eligible places of communication not 
less than 9 or 10,000 feet (nearly two miles) high, | 
will, it is presumed, for ever present an insuperable | 
barrier to the accomplishment of so great a design. | 
‘Should a canal of communication,” says our author, | 
“between the two oceans be opened, the producti-| 
ons of Nootka Sound and of China will be brought} 
more than 2000 leagues nearer to Europe and the! 
United States. Then only can great changes be ef- | 
fected in the political state of eastern Asia; for this! 
neck of land, the barrier against the waves of the| 
Atlantic ocean, has been many ages the bulwark of| 
the independence of China and Japan. 

The whole surface of Mexico contains about} 
143,478 square leagues. About one half is situate 
upder the scofehing sky of the tropics; the other; 


deed, us the same indefatigable researcher tells us, 
a real communication has been opened there since 
the year 1788 for loaded canoes, which, by means 
of a small canal cut in the ravine, readily pass dur- 
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‘The hichest of the Alps is about 15,000 feet—of 
the Pyrenees.only 6,500 feet, and of the Pic of Ten- 
erite, the lighest land of the old world, 15,595 feet. 

§Owing, perhaps, to their great humidity—the 
quantity of rain which falls at Vera Cruz, is esti- 
mated at 6S or 64 inches fer ann. The general ave- 
rage Of France is only 37 1-2 inches, “yet with the 
exception ofa tew seaports and seep vailies,” says 
Humboldt, “New Spain ought to be considered as 2 
country remarkably salubrious.” : 
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nation formed by the Shawanoe prophet on the Wa- 
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ing the prevalence of heavy rains, from sea to sea. 
Besides these there are many other considerable 
rivers. 

The lakes, and Mexico abounds with them, of 
which we shall have occasion to speak hereafter, 
are merely the remains of immense basins of water, 
which appear to have formerly existed on the high 
and extensive plains of the Cordillera, and, for the 
most part, seem to be annually on the decline. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








The Chronicle. 


There has lately occurrea no important event in 
Spain or Portugal; the French emperor is said to 
be reinforcing his army; and Wellington, with his 
strong holds, appears able to make a formidable 
resistance. ‘The ultimate expulsion of the British 
is a probable event, but whether Bonaparte will 
shortly obtain quiet possession of these countries, 
is at least problematical—he has taught the people 
to fight, and supposed to have lost in the bloody 
contest not less than sic hundred thousand men. “Ye 
Gods! what havoc does ambition make.” 


Qur accounts from England, to use the language 
of consul O’ Brien, are “squal/y.” The affair of the 
President frigate and the Little Belt has excited 
much sensibility in England. <A squadron of ships, 
under the command of rear admiral sir Joseph Yorke, 
consisting of four vessels of 74 guns and 2 frigates, 
has been despatched for our coast, and may be daily, 
expected. Some of the London newspapers say the 
admiral has orders to com mence immediate hostilities 
unless our government shall disavow the conduct 
of commodore Rodgers. It also appears that some 
important despatches have been received from Eng- 
land—‘a king’s messenger,” the first officially ac- 
knowledged as such in the United States, passed 
through this city on Wednesday last to the British 
minister, Mr. Foster, at Washington. In the mean 
time the British ships of war are making captures 
on our coast. Important events may be expected, 
but at present all is rumor and uncertainty. 

From France our accounts are less gloomy than 
heretofore; several American vessels have been re- 
leased; rather effected, it would seem, by a whim 
of the government than in consequence of any ma- 
terial change in its policy. But the present enor- 
mous duties on American produce in France forbids 
all hope of a profitable and extensive trade until they 
are reduced, of which a prospect is held out. 

Few domestic events of much note have reached 
us during the week. At a meeting held at Vincen- 


number of very respectable gentlemen, it was agreed 
among other resolves, as the opinion of the assembly, 
“that the persons and property of this frontier can 
never be secured, but by breaking up of the combi- 


bash.” It is generally believed in the western coun- 
try that the outrages committed by the Indians 
are brought about by “‘British influence.” A war, 
however is not expected, the Indians fearing the 
Americans too much to engage in it. The Spaniards, 
August 7, still possessed the fort at Modide; but 
were completely surrounded by the American forces, 
and had no further control over the navigation of the 
river. : 

It is ascertained that the late election for electors 


The Editor’s Department. 


The public will observe from the quantity of mat- 
ter contained in this numher and from the expecta- 
tion held out that several extra numbers will be ad- 
ded to every volume, that our prospectus is not too 
expanded for the means embraced in the plan. But 
it will take us some time to get the business in its 
desired train—many books and papers are yet to be 
sought for and purchased or otherwise obtained, and 
various things done to complete the arrangement; 
but so great is the public liberality* that we are 
encouraged to do all within the compass of our 
power to meet it as we ought. Among many rare 
and valuable articles already laid off for the Rxeis- 
TER, we inform its patrons with much satisfaction, 
that a gentleman of great distinction has kindly 
proffered us the use of the Journal of the Stamp- 
ict Congress, which assembled at New-York in 
1765, the copy in whose possession, we have rea- 
son to believe, is, perhaps, the only one’extant— 
in the archives at Washington there is no record of 
the proceedings of that illustrious assembly. 


Considering tables similar to those given in this 
number (by way of specimen) as among the mest 
useful and interesting articles we can possibly insert, 
affording easy reference to important facts, we 
are preparing with much assiduity and care, a 
great variety of them, for occasional publication.— 
Those relative to the United States will, generally, 
be deferred until after the meeting of congrees, 
when, from the documents to be laid before that 
body, we shall be able to render them more per- 
fect. A new census is about to be taken in Eng- 
land, which shall be, duly noticed.- In our 
next will be inserted a table of the population of 
France. 








“The history of the invasion of Spain by Bona- 
parte,” written by an associate, and commenced in 
this number, will manifest that we do not intend to 
come under “French influence.”—A history of the 
war against Denmark, ( Copenhazen! ) designed 
for the historical department, will shew there is no 
“British influence” among us—and a narrative of 
the war with Tripoli, with our uniform conduct, 
we trust, will prove us to be influenced only by 
American feelings. 


The department for News, denominated the 
Chrenicle, is by no means what we intend it to b.— 
it is expected to contain a history of the times, and 
so it shall—but the arrangement therefore is not yet 
accomplished. By the next publication we hope to 
receive all the necessary papers, &c. to render it 
tolerably complete. <A concise price-current shall 
occasionally be inserted, to gratify many patrons in 
the country. 


(pWe hope to receive the indulgence of our 
friends for any irregularities that may be committed 
in the delivery or address of the Wrexty Reois~ 
TER, in the first instance—for in this, «s wellas in 
the other arrangements, it is not only impracticable 
but morally smrosstnte that we should, at once, 
fall into that perfect system by which we hope to 
mark our general concern. We request that no- 
tice may be left at the office or transmitted to us, of 
the errors or omissions made herein: they shall be 
corrected or supplied. 





of a senate of Maryland, has eventuated in favor) 
of the republicans—Thus the character of the state, 
for five years is established. All the returnsare =n 
vet received. : 





*There are more than 1500 subscribers to the. 
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